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A tale of two tickers 


by Keith Chuvala 


ometimes, it makes good sense to 

control the length of time a user can 

keep a form open onscreen or how 
long a status message remains visible 
before it changes to a warning message. 
Visual dBASE provides two mechanisms 
for triggering actions at specified time 
intervals: the DBTimer Visual BASIC 
(VBX) control and the timer class. In this 
article, we’ll demonstrate both mecha- 
nisms and discuss situations in which you 
might want to use each one. 
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DBTimer: A form-based timer 
The DBTimer VBX is part of the standard 
Visual dBASE installation and should be 
visible in the Form Designer’s Control 
Palette on the VBX page. If you don’t have 
a DBTimer on the Control Palette, you'll 
need to add it manually. 

While in the Form Designer, select Setup 
Custom Controls from the File menu. Click 
the VBX Controls tab to display currently 
installed VBX controls. If you don’t see 
DBTimer in the list, click the Add... button, 
then select the DBTIMER.VBxX file, as illus- 
trated in Figure A. When you click the OK 
button, the DBTimer control icon will ap- 
pear in the Form Designer’s Control Palette, 
as shown in Figure B on the next page. 

VBX controls exhibit a number of inter- 
esting—some might say odd—behaviors and 
characteristics. One of the oddities is that 
Visual dBASE’s context menus, which you 
normally access by right-clicking on a given 
control, don’t work when you position the 
mouse over a VBX control. If the Inspector 
window isn’t currently displayed, you must 
click on some other control or on the form 
itself to select the Inspector, in order to 
bring the control into view. Then, you must 
click on the VBX control to display its prop- 
erties in the Inspector window. 

The DBTimer control responds to only 
three events: OnDesignOpen, OnOpen, 
and OnTimer. OnTimer dictates what will 
happen when the specified time elapses. 
This event can take the form of a dBASE 
procedure or function name, or it can be a 
code block. 

The DBTimer control also has more than 
a dozen properties, but only two are unique 
and important to its function—Enabled and 
Seconds. The Enabled property is a logical 
value that dictates whether the timer control 
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is active. The Seconds property contains the 
interval of time that will pass before the 
code specified in the OnTimer event han- 
dler executes. 


Test-driving DBTimer 
As a first experiment with the DBTimer con- 
trol, we'll make a form that beeps every two 
seconds. Begin by creating a form and drag- 
ging a DBTimer control to it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where you position the control on the 
form, since it doesn’t appear when the form 
runs. The control icon simply gives you 
something to click on while you’re working 
in Design mode. (That’s why we can safely 
ignore most of the control’s properties—they 
deal with position, dimensions, and such.) 
Specify the following values for the new 
DBTimer control in the Inspector: 


OnTimer = {; ?? chr(7) } 
Seconds = 2 
Enabled T. 


Save the form, then look at the code pro- 
duced by the Form Designer, as shown in 
Listing A. You'll note a couple of lines 
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necessary for VBX support that you don’t 
normally see. First, the command 


load dll 


loads the VBX control into memory. The 
VBStream property of the control itself 
references a binary file that dBASE needs 
at runtime in order to work with the VBX. 
If you create executable programs for dis- 
tribution with Visual dBASE, you'll need 
to pay attention to these two items, since 
you must include the VBX file itself and its 
BFM file with the runtime support files for 
your application. 

Run the form, and the speaker will beep 
every two seconds until you either close or 
release the form—or until the noise drives 
you batty and you smash the computer. 
You can manage the DBTimer control pro- 
grammatically as the form is running by 
changing the values of one of these proper- 
ties: Seconds, Enabled, or OnTimer. 


The Timer class 
Visual dBASE also sports a Timer class that 
doesn’t require the external files you need 
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The DBTimer control icon now appears in the Control Palette. 
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for a VBX. Timer isn’t a documented class, 
but it’s been around since dBASE for Win- 
dows 5.0. Because it’s undocumented, 
there’s no guarantee that it will exist in its 
current form in future upgrades of Visual 
dBASE. A built-in class, Timer also has no 
visual element, so it doesn’t appear in the 
Control Palette of the Form Designer. 
Therefore, you must program it in a form’s 
OnOpen event handler or some other ap- 
propriate spot. Fortunately, using the 
Timer class is just about as easy as using 
the DBTimer control, and you don’t have 
to put Timer in a form to work with it. 

From the Command window, the fol- 
lowing commands will produce the same 
annoying beeping we just created via the 
VBX control: 


tBeep = new Timer() 
tBeep.Interval = 2 
tBeep.Enabled = .t. 
tBeep.OnTimer = {; 


2? chr(7) } 


The only significant syntactical difference 
between the Timer class and a DBTimer 
control is that the Timer class uses Interval 
instead of Seconds to specify the amount of 
time to be counted between OnTimer events. 

The operational differences between 
the two are more significant. While you 
create and release a DBTimer along with 
the form you place it on, an instance of the 
Timer class exists from the time you create 
it to the time you release it—events that 
might or might not be associated with 
form behaviors. 


The best of both tools? 


An ideal timer control would contain the 
best attributes of both the Timer class and a 
DBTimer control. Such a timer control 
would be a pseudo-visual control, like 
DBTimer, that you could drop on a form. 
The ideal timer wouldn’t require the exter- 
nal files necessary for the VBX control. 
And, finally, you could change the ideal 
timer’s settings either initially in the Form 
Designer or programmatically at runtime. 

The good news is that you can, in fact, 
write a control that accomplishes all 
those goals; well, almost all of them. The 
custom code defined by the code in List- 
ing B is a good start. 


Let’s take a look at this approach. By 
using inheritance to obtain all the fea- 
tures of the timer class, this simple cus- 
tom control does everything a Timer 
object does. It’s simple, straightforward, 
and easy to understand. As good as it 
sounds, this approach is faulty. You can’t 
drop it on a form, even though it will 
show up on the Control Palette’s Custom 
tab. The keyword Custom identifies the 
code as a custom control, but a custom 
control must be based on a visual compo- 
nent in order for you to be able to use it 
in the Form Designer. 


Listing A: Form code with a DBTimer on board 


»» END HEADER - do not remove this line 
« Generated on 03/20/96 
parameter bModal 
local f 
f = new DBTDEMOFORM( ) 
if (bModal) 
f.mdi = .F. && ensure not MDI 
f.ReadModal( ) 
else 
f.Open( ) 
endif 


CLASS DBTDEMOFORM OF FORM 


this.Top = 5 

this.Text = "DBTimer Demo" 
this.Height = 10 

this.Width = 

this.Left = 10 


load dll C:\VDB\SAMPLES\DBTIMER. VBX 
DEFINE DBTIMER DBTIMER1 OF THIS: 
PROPERTY; 
Top 3.6465, ; 
Height 1.6475, ; 
Width 4.667, ; 
VBStream "C:\VDB\SAMPLES\DBTDEMO.BFM 56", : 
Left 16.666,: 
OnTimer {; ?? chr(7)} 


ENDCLASS 


Listing B: An almost custom control 
A LR SNES EA e A 


*« Timer1.CC 

* 

class Timer! of Timer custom 
this.Interval = 10 && default interval 
this.Enabled = .f. && default state 
this.OnTimer = {; ?? chr(7)} && default action 

endclass 
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The code in Listing C hooks a Timer 
object to a PaintBox control. We could 
choose any of the built-in controls as a start- 
ing point, but the PaintBox is designed for 
this kind of control, and it provides a bare- 
bones control framework that does nothing 
on its own to disturb our environment. 

The code from this control is more 
complex than our first attempt. Since the 
control is no longer based on the Timer 
class, we must create the Timer itself at 
runtime. We've added procedures for 
setting up, enabling, and disabling the 
timer programmatically. 


Whither OnRightDbIClick? 
The oddest thing you'll find in the code for 
this control is that the OnTimer event han- 
dler is attached to the OnRightDbIClick 
event, which occurs when the user double- 
clicks the right mouse button. (Visual 
dBASE doesn’t let us create our own 
events—they’re inherited from the base 
class, which, in this case, is PaintBox. 
Therefore, we chose an event that we 
wouldn’t normally use in an application.) 


Listing C: A Timer based on PaintBox 


* Timer2.CC 

* 

class Timer2(f) of 
this.interval 
this.visible 
this.name = 
this.OnOpen = 


Procedure Setup 


You rarely need to write a program that 
uses the OnRightDbIClick event. However, 
if for some reason you need to use that 
event in your application, you might pick 
another obscure event for your custom 
timer control. 

When you drop a copy of this new 
timer on a form, its display is pretty 
dull—a PaintBox has no particular dis- 
play attributes, and it looks like a rect- 
angle with no border. Figure C shows a 
form in Design mode with the Timer2 
control in place. Remember, although 
this control isn’t particularly attractive in 
Design mode, it must have some visual 
component to facilitate selecting it while 
in Design mode. Besides, the control will 
be invisible at runtime, so users will 
never know just how ugly it is. 

Even with all that new work, this con- 
trol fails to live up to our ideal timer’s 
specifications: There’s a problem with the 
Interval property. You can set that prop- 
erty programmatically, but you can’t set it 
in the Form Designer. However, this limi- 
tation isn’t our fault! 


if type("nInterval") == "N" 
this.interval = nInterval 
PaintBox(f) custom endif 
10 
Í. Procedure SetTimer 
"Timer2" 


Class::Setup 


parameters fpTimer 
if type("fpTimer") $ “FP CB" 


this.ontimer = fpTimer 


endif 


parameters interval,ontimer 


if type("“this.timer") <> "0" 
this.timer = new timer() 
this.timer.enabled = this.enabled 

endif 

if type(“interval") == "N" 
this.SetInterval(interval ) 

endif 

if type("this.OnRightDblClick") $ "FP CB" 
this.SetTimer(this.OnRightDblClick) 

endif 

if this.enabled 
this.enable( ) 

endif 


Procedure SetInterval 
parameters nInterval 
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Procedure Enable 
if type("this.timer") <> "0" 
this.timer = new timer() 


endif 
this.timer.ontimer = this.OnRightDbIClick 
this.timer.enabled = .t. 


Procedure Disable 
if type("this.timer") <> "0" 
this.timer = new timer( ) 


endif 

this.enabled = .f. 

this.timer.enabled = .f. 
endclass 


In its current incarnation, Visual 
dBASE doesn’t properly record changes 
made to custom properties. (Borland re- 
fers to this as “streaming out custom 
properties.”) You can change the values of 
custom properties using the Inspector 
window in the Form Designer, but when 


Figure C 


The Timer2 control, based on a PaintBox, appears in 
Design mode as a plain rectangle on the form. 


Listing D: A fully functional Timer control 


the form’s code is written to disk, the 
original value of each custom property is 
recorded instead of any changes you 
might have made. So, our Interval prop- 
erty is useless in the Form Designer. 


The workaround 


Borland has acknowledged the problem 
with changes to custom properties and 
will, we hope, fix this anomaly in a fu- 
ture upgrade. In the meantime, we must 
work around this problem. Remember, 
the Form Designer does record inherited 
properties and any changes made to 
them in the Inspector Window. 

With this in mind, Listing D makes use 
of the control’s Width property to hold the 
interval value. Is this an ugly workaround? 
You bet. This solution requires documenta- 
tion so you won't forget that width is being 
used for a time value. But this solution 
works fine, and if using the Width prop- 
erty doesn’t suit your style or standards, 
you can pick any other numeric control 
inherited from PaintBox. *% 


ee 


+ MyTimer .CC 


* 


class MyTimer(f£) of PaintBox(f) custom 
this.interval = 10 


this.width = 10 && Holds the REAL Interval 
this.visible = .f. 
this.name = "MyTimer"™ 


this.OnOpen = Class: :Setup 


Procedure Setup 

parameters interval,ontimer 

if type("this.timer") <> "0" 
this. timer = new timer() 
this.timer.enabled = this.enabled 

endif 

if type("interval") == "N" 
this.SetInterval(interval ) 

endif 

if type("this.OnRightDbIClick") $ "FP CB" 
this.SetTimer(this.OnRightDblClick) 

endif 

if this.enabled 
this.enable( ) 

endif 


Procedure SetInterval 
parameters nInterval 


if type("nInterval") == "N" 
this.width = nInterval 
this.interval = nInterval 

endif 


Procedure SetTimer 
parameters fpTimer 
if type("fpTimer") $ "FP CB" 
this.ontimer = fpTimer 
endif 


Procedure Enable 
if type("this.timer") <> "0" 
this.timer = new timer() 
endif 
this.timer.interval = this.width 
this.timer.ontimer = this.OnRightDblClick 
this.timer.enabled = .t. 


Procedure Disable 
if type("this.timer") <> "0" 
this.timer = new timer( ) 
endif 
this.enabled = .f. 
this.timer.enabled = .f. 


endclass 
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Report Tip 


Figure A 


By default, Crystal Reports for (BASE places an unformatted page 
number in the bottom-left corner of the page. 


Frederickson 
Johnson 


Formatting report page numbers 
to make them easier to find 


hen you use Crystal Reports for 

dBASE to create a report, both 

the Expert and the Designer give 
you the option of numbering the pages. 
Automatic pagination saves time when 
you create a standard report. However, by 
default the program numbers the report 
pages in the bottom-left corner of the page, 
as shown in Figure A. 

Unfortunately, this page-numbering 
style may prevent the reader from seeing 
the page number at first glance. In this 
article, we’ll show you how to make your 
reports easier to read by adding special 
formatting to the page numbers and by 
labeling the page numbers with the word 
Page, as shown in Figure B. 


Figure B 
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Formatting the page number 
Crystal Reports for dBASE uses 
PageNumber—a predetermined field—to 
number report pages automatically. If you 
don’t use one of the experts to create the 
report for you, you can manually place the 
PageNumber field almost anywhere in 
your Page header or Page footer band. To 
do so, just open the Insert menu, choose 
the Special Field option, and then select 
Page Number. 

Next, drag the field icon to the spot 
where you want the page number to ap- 
pear and click once. To apply formatting 
to the page number using the Format 
menu, simply select the PageNumber field 
and open the Format menu or right-click 
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You can use our technique to make your report page numbers easier 


to display the formatting options. Let’s 
work through an example. 


Notable numbers 


Suppose you want to print the page num- 
ber in the top-right corner of each report 
page. In addition, you want to label the 
page number with the word Page. 

Begin by opening any database and 
creating a report named TEMP. To do so 
from the Command window, USE the 
database and then issue the command 
CREATE REPORT TEMP. 

From the Navigator window, select Re- 
ports and then double-click the (Untitled) 
report. Choose the Designer option. Then, 
if you haven’t previously opened a table, 
the Open Table Required dialog box will 
appear. Just select the name of your table 
from the list and click OK. 

When the Insert Database Field dialog 
box appears, place a few fields in the De- 
tails band of the report designer. To do so, 
double-click on a field name or select it 
and click the Insert button. 

Next, drag the field icon into the Details 
band and click once to place the field. 
When you do, Crystal Reports for dBASE 


Figure C 
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will place the field mask in the Details 
band and the corresponding column label 
in the Page header band. After you place 
the sample fields, your report should look 
like the one shown in Figure C. 


Placing the page number 

Now you're ready to place the field that 
returns the page numbers. First, open the 
Insert menu, choose Special Field, and then 
select the Page Number option. At this 
point, the program will let you drag the 
page number field’s icon to the top-right 
corner of the Page header. Click once to 
place the field on the report design surface. 


Adding the Page label 


When you first approach the task of label- 
ing the page number, you might assume 
that you can simply type the word Page 
right onto the design surface in close prox- 
imity to the PageNumber field. Unfortu- 
nately, that approach results in a lot of 
white space between the word Page and the 
page number itself—but there’s an easy 
workaround. You simply add to the report 
design a text box that contains the word 
Page. Then, preview the report onscreen 
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We'll customize this sample report so the page numbers print in the top-right corner of each page. 
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and drag that text box into position, align- 
ing the label with the page number. 

Begin by opening the Insert menu and 
choosing the Text Field... option. When the 
Edit Text Field dialog box appears, type 
Page, as shown in Figure D. 

Now, click the Accept button and drag 
the text box’s icon into the Page header 
band next to the PageNumber field. Then, 
click once to place the text box on the re- 
port surface. 

Next, open the File menu, choose Print, 
and then select Window. When you do, the 
program will display a preview of your 


Figure D 
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You'll use this dialog box to create a text box 
containing the label for your page numbers. 


Figure E 
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report, as shown in Figure E. As you can 
see, there’s still a lot of space between the 
label and the page number. 

At this point, you can customize the 
layout of your report in this Window pre- 
view. To move the label next to the page 
number, simply click on the label. When 
you do, a colored border will appear 
around the text field object. 

Finally, drag the field next to the num- 
ber and align the label. Click once any- 
where on the page to erase the border 
around the text box object and restore the 
“what you see is what you get” view. Your 
new page number should look like the one 
shown in Figure F. 


The formatting options 


Now that you know how to add a custom 
label to your report page numbers, you’re 
ready to experiment with some of the other 
formatting options. For instance, suppose 
you simply want to print the page number 
in a large, bold font. 

First, close the window containing the 
preview of your report. After you do, 
you'll understand the reason we adjusted 
the spacing in the print Preview Window: 


You can use our technique to close the gap between the label and the page number. 
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In Design mode, the text box with the Page 
label and the PageNumber field appear to 
be stacked on top of one another. 

Next, open the Crystal Reports for 
dBASE Edit menu and choose the Select 
Fields option. When you do, the cursor’s 
appearance changes to a large cross. Move 
this new cursor to the top-left corner of the 
text box and the PageNumber object, click, 
and then drag across those fields to select 
both of them. 

Now, when you choose a formatting 
option, Crystal Reports for dBASE will 
apply that formatting to both the text box 
that contains the Page label and to the 
PageNumber object. To illustrate, open the 
Format menu and choose the Font... op- 
tion. When the Font dialog box appears, 
select Bold for the Font style and 18 for the 
Font size, as shown in Figure G. 

Click OK to close the Font dialog box. 
Then, open the File menu, choose Print, 
and select Window. This time, the page 
number should look like the one we 
showed you in Figure B. 


Figure F 
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Conclusion 


Crystal Reports for dBASE provides a 
powerful tool for creating effective reports. 
In this article, we showed you how to en- 
hance your reports by labeling and format- 
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ting page numbers in a variety of ways. <% 


Figure G 


You can use this dialog box to change the attributes of report design objects. 


You can fine-tune the appearance of the page number’s label when you print the report in a preview window. 
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Keeping the proper time and date 


display the time or time-stamp a trans- 

action, you simply call the TIME( ) 
function, which returns the current time as 
set in your Windows control panel. In this 
article, we’ll show you how the TIME( ) 
function behaves in Visual dBASE and 
demonstrate two commands that let you 
set your computer’s system time and date 
from an application. 


È any application, when you need to 


Taking time out 

The TIME( ) function is straightforward— 
when you call it without passing an argu- 
ment, it returns the current time as a string 
in the form HH:MM:SS. When you pass an 
argument—and it doesn’t matter what 
kind of argument—the function returns the 
current time to the nearest hundredth of a 
second in the form HH:MM:SS.hh. 

You may not realize that, by default, 
Visual dBASE uses the so-called military 
time standard—a 24-hour clock—no matter 
what time format you use under Windows. 
With a 24-hour clock, when it’s 11:30 p.m., 
TIME( ) returns the string 23:30:00. At one 
minute before midnight, it returns the 
string 23:59:59. At midnight, the function 
returns 00:00:00. Of course, you can use 
Visual dBASE’s string functions to extract 
any of the components of the time string. 

One drawback to using a 24-hour clock is 
that some end users might prefer instead to 
see the time in a 12-hour format. In previ- 
ous versions of dBASE, you could custom- 
ize the format for time displays with the 
SET HOURS command. However, Visual 
dBASE doesn’t support this command. 

Instead, you'll need to write a short rou- 
tine to display a 12-hour time format. To do 
so, you determine the value of the first two 
characters of the string that TIME( ) returns. 
If that value is greater than 12, you subtract 
12 from it and display the result as the 
hours component of the time. (For more 
information about computing elapsed 
time, see “Calculating Elapsed Time” on 


page 13.) 


Introducing SET TIME TO 


In Visual dBASE, you can change the value 
TIME() returns by issuing the SET TIME 
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TO command in the form 
SET TIME TO "HH:MM:SS" 


where HH.MM.SS is the string representing 
the new time. The MM and SS components 
are optional, which means you can set the 
time for noon by issuing the command 


SET TIME TO "12" 


In addition, you can use periods instead of 
colons to separate the components of the 
time. That is, the commands SET TIME TO 
"23:30" and SET TIME TO "23.30" have the 
same effect. You can enter time strings 
from 00:00:00 through 23:59:59, inclusively. 
If you enter a negative value or a value 
that’s too large, Visual dBASE will display 
the error message Value out of range. 

Issuing the SET TIME TO command 
doesn’t simply change the time according 
to Visual dBASE; it also changes your 
computer’s time setting. For instance, sup- 
pose you’re running Visual dBASE under 
Windows 95 and you issue the command 
SET TIME TO “12”. If you're displaying 
the clock on your Windows task bar, you'll 
see the new time appear momentarily. 

Since the system time affects the way your 
applications time-stamp your files, you 
should exercise caution when you use the 
SET TIME TO command or when you allow 
your users to reset the system time from 
within your applications. Many programs 
evaluate date and time stamps to determine 
whether or not to delete a file, and an errant 
date change could result in lost data. 


Setting the date, too 

As you might expect, Visual dBASE lets 
you change the system date in much the 
same way you change the system time. Just 
issue the SET DATE TO command, fol- 
lowed by a string that represents a valid 
date. For example, to set the system date to 
July 4, 1996, you’d enter the command 


SET DATE TO "7/4/96" 


Then, you can return the system date by 
calling the DATE() function. «è 


An introduction to data normalization 


by Susan Harkins 


hether at work, home, or play, 


Most of these problems are the result of 


we constantly store data. At work, two bad design features: redundant data DESIGN 
you probably file information about and anomalies. Redundant data is data that 
your customers. At home, most of us store recurs unnecessarily. For instance, the 
our canned goods in the same cupboard. PRODUCTS table—whose structure and 
And at play, you may list all the members of records appear in Figure A—contains 
your volleyball team on the same page in product information for several pet care 
your personal phone directory. items. As you can see, the table also con- 
If you don’t store all this data properly, tains supplier information. Each time you 
you may experience problems or delays. enter a new item, you’re probably repeat- 
For instance, if you can’t find your custom- ing existing supplier information. This 
ers’ addresses, you can’t bill them. If you table could become a mess rather quickly 
can’t find the tomato soup, you'll go hun- in a large database containing hundreds of 
ery. And if you can’t call a fellow team products and several suppliers. 
member for schedule information, you An anomaly is any occurrence that weak- 
might miss the next game. ens the integrity of your data. To begin 
i with, there are nuisance anomalies. For 
A design gone bad instance, suppose the supplier Hare Care 
As we've pointed out, illogically or incon- moves. You'll then have to update three 
sistently stored data can cause a number of records with the new address. In a large 
problems. In a relational database, a logical database with more records, such updates 
and efficient design is just as critical. A could become a huge task. Of course, you 
poorly designed database may provide could write a routine that updates the ap- 
erroneous information, may be difficult to propriate records by using a FOR clause to 
use, or may even fail to work properly. replace values, but the ideal solution is to 
Figure A 
USE PRODUCTS 
LIST STRU 
LIST OFF 
Structure for table C:SIVYDBASESPRODUCTS . DBF 
Table type DBASE 
Number of records g 
Last update 04727796 
Field FieldName Type Length Dec Index 
ID NUMERIC 3 Y 
2 NAME CHARACTER 20 N 
3 CAT_ID NUMERIC 3 N 
4 UNITPRICE NUMERIC 10 2 N 
5 SUPPLIER CHARACTER 20 N 
6 ADDRESS CHARACTER 20 N 
7 CITY CHARACTER 15 N 
8 STATE CHARACTER 2 N 
9 ZIP CHARACTER 5 N 
me Total © a 
ID NAME CAT_ID UNITPRICE SUPPLIER ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP 
1 Bunny Pride 1 2.99 Hare Care 124 Bunny Ln. Whiskers NY 67829 
2 Rare Rabbit 1 4.56 Hare Care 124 Bunny Ln. Whiskers Ny 67829 
3 Hare Happiness 1 6.56 Hare Care 124 Bunny Ln. Whiskers NV 67829 
4 Goat Goodies 2 9.99 Got Your Goat! 987 Gruff Blvd. Trøll WI 82034 
5 Billy Goat Bliss 2 7.99 Got Your Goat! 987 Gruff Blvd. Troll WI 82034 
6 Doggie Dandies 3 2.99 Dog Gone Best 444 Rover Ave. Barking ND 49027 
? Puppy Love 3 4.15 Dog Gone Best 444 Rover Ave. Barking ND 49027 
8 Cat-o-matic 4 99.57 Kitty Palace 398 Scratch St. Pouty SD 55578 
9 Kitty Krunchies 4 1.29 Cat's Pajamas 5719 Purr St. Mouser WY 23456 
This table of pet care items also contains supplier information. 
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arrange your database so that you need to 
change only one record. 

Another problem can arise if you delete 
the only record that contains information 
you want to keep. For instance, if you 
stopped carrying Kitty Krunchies, you’d 
probably delete that record, right? Unfortu- 
nately, if you did this, you’d also delete the 
supplier’s information. In most cases, you'd 
want to delete only the product information. 

A similar situation occurs if you want to 
add information about a supplier before 
you place an order. How would you add 
this record? In both of the previous situa- 
tions, you could leave the ID, NAME, 
CAT_ID, and UNITPRICE fields empty— 
assuming they weren’t key fields. This 
solution isn’t necessarily wrong, but it isn’t 
good methodology. A table full of empty 
fields is a clear indication of bad design. 


Normalizing your data 

When you're developing relational database 
applications, you can benefit from using a 
process called normalization to design the 
most efficient and functional databases. By 
normalization, we mean storing data where it 
uniquely belongs. Doing so creates a secure 
and reliable structure for your data. 

Let’s consider the PRODUCTS table 
again. Each record contains three fields of 
unique data: NAME, CAT_ID, and 
UNITPRICE. (We didn’t include the ID field 
in this breakdown, because it’s a key field 
and will be unique to each record.) No 
record should collectively repeat this data— 
that is, no other record should contain the 
same information in all three fields. 

That rule doesn’t mean the data in each 
field must always be unique to each record. 
In fact, as you can see, the CAT_ID field 
often repeats data, and the UNITPRICE and 
NAME fields could also repeat data. But 
you shouldn’t repeat all three fields in an 
additional record. 

Of course, the same could be said of the 
supplier information fields. However, 
there’s one big difference: The three prod- 
uct fields are collectively unique to each 
product—the supplier information isn’t. 


Determining dependency 

This discovery brings us to an early step in 
normalizing your data: determining col- 
umn relationships, otherwise known as 
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dependency. To be dependent, columns 
must affect one another. In other words, 
they must relate to each other. 

In the PRODUCTS table, each product's 
CAT_ID and UNITPRICE values depend 
on the NAME field. Billy Goat Bliss is a 
CAT_ID 2 product, and each unit costs 
$7.99. As you can see, we can easily deter- 
mine the price of each product by looking 
up the product’s name. 

However, there’s no dependency be- 
tween the product fields and the supplier 
fields. For instance, the supplier Got Your 
Goat! supplies two products. But you can’t 
determine either product’s name, catalog 
ID, or unit price using the SUPPLIER field. 
This information isn’t unique to either 
record—it doesn’t affect or depend on any 
of the product fields. Therefore, we can 
conclude that the supplier information and 
the product information probably don’t 
belong in the same table. 


Storing your data 

At this point, we’ve determined that our 
data really belongs in two tables: a sup- 
plier table and a product table. Separating 
the information is easy—you just make a 
copy of the original table and modify the 
structure of the duplicate table. (We as- 
sume you've already created the PROD- 
UCTS table, as shown in Figure A.) 

To copy the structure from the Command 
window, make sure the PRODUCTS table is 
open. Then issue the command COPY TO 
SUPPLIER. 

Next, open the SUPPLIER table by 
entering the command USE SUPPLIER 
EXCLUSIVE. Then, issue the command 
MODIFY STRUCTURE. 

At this point, place your cursor on the ID 
field and press [Ctrl]U to delete the field. 
Then, do the same to delete the NAME, 
CAT_ID, and UNITPRICE fields. Press 
[Ctrl]W to save the changes to the structure. 
(You can also save the changes by clicking 
the close button and answering the confir- 
mation prompts.) Next, issue the BROWSE 
command or double-click on the SUPPLIER 
table to display the records, which should 
look like the ones we list in Figure B. 


Relating the new fields 
At this point, you might consider returning 
to PRODUCTS and deleting all five supplier 


fields. But restrain yourself. You must link, 
or relate, the tables using a common field. If 
you don’t, there’s no way to know which 
supplier carries which product. 

In this case, the most logical field to 
use for linking the tables is the SUP- 
PLIER field. So, modify the structure of 
the PRODUCTS table and delete the AD- 
DRESS, CITY, STATE, and ZIP fields. 
(It’s acceptable to repeat the SUPPLIER 
field throughout the PRODUCTS table, 
because the supplier’s name is pertinent 
to the product. But you don’t need to 
repeat each supplier’s address in each 
product record. Disk space is getting 
cheaper all the time, but there’s no need 
to waste time and memory resources 
storing redundant data.) 

Now, to make it possible to link your 
databases on the SUPPLIER field, you 
need to define an index tag using that 
field. To do so, you can move the SUP- 
PLIER field up to the top of the table 
structure and change its Index option to 
Ascending. (You can also create an index 
tag from the Command window by issu- 
ing the command INDEX ON SUPPLIER 
TAG SUPPLIER.) 

Then, if you need to combine the sup- 
plier and product information, you can 
use the SUPPLIER field to establish a 


Calculating elapsed time 


ave you ever wondered how much 
H time elapses between the moment 

a delivery arrives at your place of 
business and the time you unload the ship- 
ment? That information can help you keep 
your customers happy by identifying and 
correcting scheduling problems. 

When you use the TIME( ) function to 
capture the time an event occurs, you can 
take that information and calculate the 
elapsed time between two events. In this 
article, we’ll show you how. 


The ELAPSED( ) function 


The key to calculating elapsed time is the 
ELAPSED( ) function, which takes the form 


Figure B ——— 


f> Command 


Record# SUPPLIER ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP 
: NV 


1 Hare Care 124 Bunny In. Whiskers 67829 
2 Hare Care 124 Bunny In. Whiskers NV 67829 
3 Hare Care 124 Bunny In. Whiskers NV 67829 
4 Got Your Goat! 987 Gruff Blvd. Troll WI 82034 
5 Got Your Goat! 987 Gruff Blvd. Troll WI 82034 
6 Dog Gone Best 444 Rover Ave. Barking ND 49027 
? Dog Gone Best 444 Rover Ave. Barking ND 49027 
8 Kitty Palace 398 Scratch St. Pouty SD 55578 
9 Cat's Pajamas S719 Purr St. Mouser WY 23456 


We created a table just for supplier data. 


relationship between the PRODUCTS 
and SUPPLIER tables. In a future issue, 
we'll show you how to design a query 
that lets you link two related tables. 


Conclusion 

In this article, we’ve taken a basic look at 
normalizing data in a relational database. 
There’s much more to creating and de- 
signing a database, but if you store your 
data in unique units, you'll find your 


>, 


work much easier. 
Next month, we'll continue our discussion of 


data normalization by showing you six guide- 
lines for designing a database. 


Feature 


ELAPSED(endtime, starttime) 


where endtime and starttime are valid time 
expressions. (To learn about valid time 
expressions, see “Keeping the Proper Time 
and Date” on page 10.) 

ELAPSED( ) subtracts starttime from 
endtime and returns the number of sec- 
onds between the values. Therefore, 
to determine the number of minutes 
elapsed, you'll divide the value that 
ELAPSED() returns by 60. To determine 
the number of hours, you'll divide that 
value by 3,600. (If starttime is greater 
than endtime, ELAPSED( ) will return a 
negative value.) 


You can demonstrate how ELAPSED( ) 
works from the Command window. Just 
enter the command 


T1 = TIME( ) 


to store the current time in a variable 
named T1. Then, wait a moment or two, 


Figure A 


T1 = TIME() 
T2 = TIME() 
? ELAPSED(T2,T1) 


15:09:13 
15:09:22 5 


The ELAPSED( ) function returns the number of seconds between two time values. 


printing long structures 


‘m having a problem printing the struc- 

ture for one of my tables. When I 
modify the table layout and then choose 
Print... from the File menu, the program 
prints only one page of field definitions. 
Can you help? 


Bret Sohl 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Creating a printed copy of your table 
structure provides a powerful tool when 
you're designing a database. However, 
Mr. Sohl has run into a well-known 
problem with printing long structures in 
Visual dBASE. Fortunately, there are sev- 
eral easy solutions. 

To illustrate, suppose you want to 
modify the structure of a table named 
SALES whose structure contains over 100 
fields. If you’re working from the Com- 
mand window, enter the command 
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and issue the command 

12 = TIME() 

Finally, issue the command 
? ELAPSED(T2,1T1) 


When you do, Visual dBASE will display 
the number of seconds that elapsed be- 
tween the two times, as shown in Figure A. 


Same-day calculations only 
The ELAPSED( ) function makes it easy to 
compute elapsed time. However, the func- 
tion has one limitation—it assumes that 
the two time values occur on the same 
day. Therefore, you must use another 
approach if you want to compute the 
elapsed time between two events that 
occur on different calendar dates. Ina 
future issue, we'll show you a routine that 
calculates elapsed time in hours and min- 
utes across different dates. “ 


Working around a problem with 


USE SALES EXCLUSIVE 


and then enter the command MODIFY 
STRUCTURE. 

If you’re working from the Navigator 
window, select the table name and press 
[Shift][F2] to enter Table Design mode. 
Alternatively, you can highlight the 
filename, right-click, and then choose the 
Design Table Structure option. 

At this point, Visual dBASE displays 
a dialog box entitled SALES - Table 
Structure. Figure A shows our table struc- 
ture after we scrolled to the bottom of the 
field list. As you can see, this structure 
contains 169 fields. 

Now, press [Ctrl]P or open the File menu 
and choose the Print... option. When the 
Print dialog box appears, type 999 in the 
Pages To field, as shown in Figure B. This 
step instructs Visual dBASE to print up to 
999 pages from the current print range. 


Unfortunately, when you click OK, the 
program stops printing after a single 
page that includes only 60 out of 169 
fields. Furthermore, as Figure C on the 
next page shows, this list doesn’t include 
field numbers. 

Visual dBASE offers a couple of work- 
arounds for this printing problem. First, from 
the Command window, you can open the 
appropriate table and issue the command 


LIST STRUCTURE TO PRINT 


Figure A 


Figure B 


You may be surprised at the results when you try to print this table’s structure. 
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Figure C 


NAME TYPE 


JPNUM Numeric 

LNAME Character 
FNAME Character 
MKTCODE Character 
MKTNAME Character 
LDSOURC Character 
LDTYPE Character 
OK4LIST Logical 

SPOUSE Character 
TELHOME Character 
TELWORK Character 
TELOTHER Character 
SALLTR Character 


gene 


Besides being incomplete, 
Figure D 


] Structure for table 
J Table type 

qd Number of records 

q Last update 


Field Name 
JPNUM 
LNAME: 
FNAME 
MKTCODE 
MKTNAME 
LDSOURC 
LDTYPE 
OK4LIST 
SPOUSE 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


When you issue the LIST STRUCTURE TO PRINT commana, the resulting field 


list includes field numbers. 


chao a Pe 


When you do, Visual dBASE sends to the 
printer a complete list of the fields in the 
current table. As Figure D shows, this list 
includes field numbers. 

Now, suppose you want to capture the 
structure information in a text file. To do 
so, you can issue the command 


LIST STRUCTURE TO ftxtfile 


where you replace txtfile with the name 
you want to use for the target text file. If 
you don’t specify an extension, Visual 
dBASE will, by default, assign the TXT 
extension to the new file. Then, you can 
use any text editor or word processor to 
review the structure information. 


In addition to creating either a printed 
or electronic copy of your table structure 


information, you can capture the struc- 


SALES - Table Structure 


WIDTH DECIMAL 
5 
15 
15 
4 
20 
10 
15 
1 
15 
15 
15 
15 


INDEX 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Joooooo0oo0oo0oo0oo0o0o00 


the Print... 


C: \IVDBASE\SALES. DBF 
DBASE 
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04/25/96 
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menu’s report doesn’t include field numbers. 


ture information itself in a new table. To 
do so, open your original table and enter 
the command 


COPY TO strudata STRUCTURE EXTENDED 


where strudata is the name of the target 
database. The keywords STRUCTURE 
EXTENDED tell the program to create a 
database with five fields—one for each 
piece of information Visual dBASE stores 
about every field. Figure E shows the table 
we created by copying the structure of our 
SALES table. 

With the structure information stored 
in a table, you can easily sort your fields 
in alphabetical order or by size. Further- 
more, if you need a printed copy of your 
structure, you can just use the new table 


>, 


as the basis for a report. 


Figure E 


SALESTRU 


You can capture information about a table’s structure in 
a separate table for easy reference. 
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